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Commentary 

Characteristics  of 

African-American 

Leadership 

by 
Wornie  L  Reed 


Discussions  about  the  progress  of  African-Ameri- 
cans frequently  involve  discussions  about  the  nature 
and  strength  of  black  leadership  and  leadership 
roles.  Increasingly  such  discussions  contend  that 
with  the  growth  and  diversification  of  the  African- 
American  community  there  can  be  no  one  leader  for 
a  black  America  — if  there  ever  was  such  a  thing. 
Rather  various  individuals  at  different  places  and  at 
different  times  are  the  leaders  among  African- 
Americans.  As  these  arguments  develop  it  may  be 
useful  to  examine  the  nature  of  leadership  in  general 
and  the  historical  patterns  of  African-American 
leadership  in  particular. 

Max  Weber,  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  sociol- 
ogy, described  three  ideal  types  of  authority  held  by 
leaders  of  organizations:  charismatic  (religious  and 
political  heroes);  traditional  (kings  and  queens);  and 
rational-legal,  or  legal-bureaucratic  (officeholders 
—  i.e.,  presidents  and  governors).  According  to 
Weber,  the  authority  of  a  charismatic  leader  ema- 
nates from  personal  qualities  like  oratorical  skills 
and  physical  attractiveness.1  This  type  of  leader 
mesmerizes  his  or  her  followers.  Inevitably,  however, 
charismatic  authority  becomes  unstable  and  fritters 
away.  Traditional  authority  is  more  permanent  and 
is  based  on  custom.  This  type  of  leader  exercises  au- 
thority through  inherited  status.  By  justifying  their 
status  in  terms  of  traditional  authority,  such  leaders 
may  inject  arbitrariness  into  their  decisions.  Ra- 
tional-legal, or  legal-bureaucratic,  authority  is 
based  on  impersonal  rules  that  are  rationally  estab- 
lished by  a  formal  organization.  Authority  rests  in 
the  office,  not  in  the  person.  Persons  with  rational- 
legal  authority  are  obeyed  because  of  a  general  faith 
in  the  rationality  of  the  system  that  gives  these  peo- 
ple the  power  to  command. 

In  African-American  community  organizations, 


leadership  has  always  tended  to  be  charismatic.  In 
other  words,  any  power  exercised  by  a  leader  is  the 
result  of  his  or  her  personality.  The  result  of  this 
type  of  leadership  is  that  the  leadership  seldom 
flows  from  the  organization  itself.  Charismatic 
leadership  may  be  very  effective  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  movement,  but  for  sustained  efforts  more  institu- 
tionalized mechanisms  are  required. 

In  African-American  community  organizations 
there  is  occasionally  a  transition  from  charismatic 
leadership  to  traditional  leadership.  However,  it  usu- 
ally does  not  get  beyond  that  stage.  Seldom  is  leader- 
ship based  on  legal-bureaucratic  authority.  Accord- 
ing to  Richard  Hope,  writing  in  Black  Organiza- 
tions: Issues  on  Survival  Techniques,  if  black  orga- 
nizations are  to  successfully  perform  their  duties  in 
this  technical  world,  they  must  relinquish  both  the 
charismatic  and  traditional  types  of  authority  and 
adopt  more  participatory  styles  of  operation  such  as 
are  found  in  legal-bureaucratic  leadership.2 

Endnotes 
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Patterns  of  Race 

Hate  in  the  Americas 

before  1800 


by 
Rhett  S.  Jones 


The  recent  growth  in  the  study  of  the  African 
diaspora  reflected  in  a  number  of  comparative  stud- 
ies calls  attention  to  the  ways  in  which  the  black  ex- 
perience in  the  United  States  —  and  the  thirteen  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  North  America  that  preceded  its  for- 
mation —  differs  from  that  of  blacks  elsewhere  in  the 
Americas.  This  paper  examines  the  unique  form  of 
race  hatred  that  emerged  in  North  America  and 
places  that  hatred  in  the  cultural  context  of  race  rela- 
tions in  the  hemisphere. 

Hatred  of  another  because  of  his  or  her  race  was 
commonplace  in  the  New  World.  Discrimination 
against  persons  based  on  race  was  not  uncommon  in 
the  Old  World,  nor  were  negative  ideas  about  Afri- 
cans, as  studies  of  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish 
demonstrate.1  In  the  Americas  these  negative  ideas, 
combined  with  powerful  economic,  demographic, 
cultural,  and  ultimately  psychological  factors,  grad- 
ually evolved  into  racism.  A  distinction  is  drawn 
here  between  racism  and  race  hatred.  In  the  New 
World  only  whites  have  been  racists  because  only 
they  have  had  the  power  to  act  on  their  race  hatred 
systematically  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  to  cre- 
ate institutions  that  express  and  manifest  this  ha- 
tred. The  shift  from  race  hatred  to  racism  was  an 
evolutionary  one,  as  studies  by  a  number  of  scholars 
make  clear.2  Lacking  power,  blacks  never  became 
racists,  yet  millions  of  them  hated  whites. 

Black  hatred  of  white  people  has  been  curiously 
muted  in  the  scholarly  literature  as  though  histori- 
ans, both  black  and  white,  are  ashamed  of  it.  Black 
people  themselves  were  not  so  squeamish.  For  in- 
stance, in  1829  David  Walker  wrote: 

The  whites  have  always  been  an  unjust,  jeal- 
ous, unmerciful,  avaricious  and  blood  thirsty 
set  of  beings,  always  seeking  after  power  and 
authority.  .  .  .  We  view  them  all  over  the  con- 
federacy of  Greece,  where  they  were  first 
known  to  be  anything  [in  consequence  of  edu- 
cation] we  see  them  there,  cutting  each  other's 
throats  —  trying  to  subject  each  other  to 
wretchedness  and  misery— to  effect  which, 
they  used  all  kinds  of  deceitful,  unfair,  and  un- 
merciful means  ...  we  see  them  acting  more 
like  devils  than  accountable  men.3 


With  certain  notable  exceptions4  the  cruelties 
whites  inflicted  on  blacks  have  received  little  schol- 
arly attention,  yet  these  cruelties  were  responsible 
for  black  hatred. 

The  Two  Variants  of  Race  Hatred 

There  were  at  least  two  patterns  in  the  evolution 
of  race  hatred  in  the  New  World,  one  centered  in  the 
thirteen  colonies  of  British  North  America,  the 
other  characteristic  of  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere. 
Tannenbaum  argued  that  blacks  were  more  cruelly 
treated  in  British  North  America  than  in  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies  for  two  reasons:  first,  be- 
cause the  Roman  Catholic  church  declared  strongly 
and  unreservedly  that  Africans  were  full  members  of 
the  human  race,  entitled  to  the  sacraments  and  to 
equal  spiritual  treatment;  and  second,  because  the 
Spaniards,  unlike  the  English,  had  an  established 
working  system  of  slavery  at  the  time  they  colonized 
the  Americas.5 


In  the  New  World  only  whites  have  been  racists 
because  only  they  have  had  the  power  to  act  on 
their  race  hatred  systematically.  .  .  . 


In  terms  of  the  first  distinction,  Tannenbaum  ar- 
gued that  Protestants,  unlike  members  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  were  far  from  convinced  that  blacks  were 
human  and  were  not  prepared  to  extend  spiritual 
equality  to-  them  until  they  proved  themselves 
worthy.  Even  when  blacks  made  themselves  over 
into  model  Protestant  citizens,  living  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  white  folk,  they  were  still  viewed  as  in- 
feriors. Modern  scholarship  confirms  Tannen- 
baum's  conclusions,  demonstrating  that  blacks  were 
second  class  citizens  in  Protestant  North  America.6 
As  noted  above,  Tannenbaum  also  argued  that  be- 
cause the  Spaniards  had  an  established,  working 
system  of  slavery  at  the  time  they  colonized  the 
Americas,  they  had  no  need  to  invent  reasons  for  en- 
slaving Africans.  The  English,  in  contrast,  had  no 
tradition  of  slavery  and  after  casting  about  for  vari- 
ous excuses  to  justify  the  enslavement  of  blacks  hit 
upon  the  idea  that  Africans  and  their  African- 
American  children  were  intended  to  be  slaves.  In 
what  Jordan  termed  an  "unthinking  decision,"  Brit- 
ish colonists  gradually  transformed  negative  ideas 
about  blackness  into  a  full-fledged  racist  system.7 
Bennett,  however,  is  among  those  who  have  argued 
that  far  from  being  unthinking  the  racist  system  cre- 
ated in  North  America  was  well  thought  out  and  de- 
liberately aimed  at  excluding  blacks  from  the  free- 
dom Englishmen  and  their  Anglo-American  chil- 
dren took  for  granted.8 


The  Tannenbaum  thesis,  which  argues  that  blacks 
were  better  treated  in  Ibero-America  than  in  Anglo- 
America  for  reasons  of  religion  and  culture,  has 
come  in  for  considerable  criticism.9  Much  of  this 
scholarly  criticism  demonstrates  that  blacks  were 
treated  as  brutally  in  Brazil  and  in  the  Spanish- 
American  settlements  as  they  were  in  British  North 
America.  No  cruelty  dreamed  up  and  executed  by  an 
English  settler  went  unmatched  by  a  Spanish  or  Por- 

Black  hatred  of  white  people  has  been  curiously 
muted  in  the  scholarly  literature  as  though 
historians,  both  black  and  white,  are  ashamed  of 
it. 

tuguese  settler.  Recent  studies  of  slavery  and  race  re- 
lations in  Brazil  show  that  racism  has  been  as  impor- 
tant in  Brazilian  culture  as  in  the  United  States.10 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Tannenbaum  thesis  has 
been  subjected  to  much  deserved  criticism,  it  calls 
attention  to  two  patterns  of  racial  cruelty  in  the 
hemisphere  and  hence  to  two  patterns  of  race  ha- 
tred. In  the  sugar  islands  of  the  Caribbean,  slavery 
got  off  to  a  brutal  start.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  and  for  much  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  slaves  there  were  literally  worked  to  death. 
With  the  slave  trade  at  its  apogee  during  the  middle 
third  of  the  latter  century,  slaves  were  cheap  and 
plentiful.  Slaveholders  imported  more  males  than 
females,  and  when  females  were  present  they  worked 
in  the  cane  field  much  like  the  males.  The  result  was 
that  slaves  in  such  places  as  Barbados,  Jamaica,  and 
the  sugar  producing  regions  of  northeastern  Brazil 
seldom  reproduced.  The  slaveholders  were  content 
if  they  received  seven  years  of  labor  out  of  a  slave, 
who  was  then  simply  replaced  with  another,  freshly 
imported  from  Africa.  For  the  bulk  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  black  population  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  many  adjacent  areas  was  largely  African, 
not  American  born.  Of  course,  not  all  areas  of  the 
circum-Caribbean  participated  in  the  eighteenth 
century  sugar  boom.  Trinidad,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
were  not  dominated  by  a  sugar  oligarchy,  so  their 
patterns  of  race  relations  and  race  hatred  were 
different. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  number  of 
factors  together  served  to  transform  the  nature  of 
slavery  and  eventually  brought  it  to  an  end  in  much 
of  the  Caribbean,  Central  America,  and  South 
America.  Eric  Williams's  now  classic  economic  ex- 
planation for  the  end  of  slavery  argues  that  slavery 
became  less  harsh  and  eventually  ended  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking Caribbean  because  it  had  served  its 
purpose  by  providing  the  profits  necessary  to  make 
possible  the  development  of  English  industrial  capi- 


talism." Williams  himself  wrote  in  response  to  an 
earlier  school  of  thought  that  argued  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  first  made  slavery  less  harsh  and  then  ended 
it  as  part  of  a  humanitarian  movement,  which  also 
saw  rising  concern  for  the  poor,  the  ill,  the  insane, 
and  the  young.  Modern  scholarship  has  advanced 
multicausal  explanations,  suggesting  that  the  rise  of 
humanitarian  thought  was  made  possible  by  the  de- 
clining political  power  of  the  West  Indian  planters. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  many  revolts  and 
rebellions  of  the  slaves  themselves  had  an  impact  on 
the  ideas  of  Europeans  and  Euro-American  colo- 
nists concerning  slavery.12 

Whatever  the  explanation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  southern  part  of  what  was  to  become  the  United 
States,  the  position  of  blacks  in  and  around  the 
Caribbean  gradually  improved.  In  the  English  colo- 
nies, planter-controlled  legislative  bodies  began  to 
pass  laws  to  protect  slaves  from  some  of  the  more 
brutal  practices.  Independent  Haiti  outlawed  slav- 
ery. Many  of  the  Spanish-American  revolutionaries 
declared  their  stance  against  slavery  at  the  same  time 
they  declared  their  commitment  to  independence, 
realizing  they  could  not  hope  to  win  independence 
from  Spain  without  black  support.  While  racial  cru- 
elty continued  to  be  important  in  these  new  nations, 
their  official  ideologies  were,  from  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  on,  not  simply  neutral  in  the 
matter  of  race,  but  antiracist. 

The  impact  of  such  antiracist  political  posturing 
should  not  be  exaggerated.  In  most  of  the  newly  in- 
dependent American  nations  blacks,  although 
freed,  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  socioeconomic 
system,  and  Africanity  was  still  regarded  with  con- 
tempt.13 Powerful  politicians  frequently  declared 
their  belief  in  white  supremacy.  Some  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  their  country  might  improve  by  a  deliber- 
ate policy  of  whitening  the  population.14  Most  Latin 
American  nations  welcomed  European  immigrants, 
but  erected  barriers  to  keep  blacks  from  entering. 
Many  black  themselves  sought  to  escape  from  an 

Students  of  the  slave  experience  in  the  Americas 
often  ask  why  slave  rebellions  were  common  in 
Brazil,  Antigua,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  New  World,  but  comparatively 
uncommon  in  British  North  America. 

Africanity  despised  by  their  fellow  citizens  by  mov- 
ing upward  into  one  of  the  intermediate  racial  castes 
that  were  a  colonial  legacy  in  the  Caribbean,  Central 
America,  South  America,  Mexico,  and  certain  small 
parts  of  what  is  now  the  United  States.15  Persons  of 
African  descent  continued  to  be  discriminated 
against,  exploited,  and  oppressed  in  these  areas,  but 
in  general  their  lot  was  far  better  than  that  of  their 


parents  and  grandparents.  Proof  of  this  can  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  blacks  began  to  reproduce 
themselves  in  large  numbers  so  that  the  population 
gradually  became  African-American  not  African. 

In  the  Anglo-North  American  variant,  cruelty 
evolved  in  a  different  way.  A  number  of  scholars 
have  concluded  that  slavery  in  British  North  Amer- 
ica was  initially  not  very  harsh,  and  that  there  were 
originally  no  strong  anti-African  attitudes.16  In  a 
study  of  Virginia's  eastern  shore  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Breen  and  Innes  found  a  middling 
class  of  free  black  entrepreneurs  who  received  equal 
treatment  in  the  courts,  held  white  indentured  ser- 
vants, owned  property,  and  even  assumed  guardian- 
ship over  white  children.  The  two  authors  concede, 
however,  that  the  descendants  of  these  African 
Americans  did  not  fare  so  well.  By  the  end  of  the 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  high 
barriers  had  been  constructed  to  segregate  and 
separate  the  races,  but  for  much  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  blacks  and  whites  had  lived  together. 

seventeenth  century  white  Virginians  were  already 
beginning  to  place  restrictions  on  blacks  whether 
slave  or  free.17  Similarly,  Sobel  argues  that  English 
settlers  and  Africans  in  colonial  Virginia  had  so 
much  in  common  that  they  united  in  creating  a  com- 
mon American  culture  that  was  viewed  as  threaten- 
ing by  such  leading  Virginians  as  George  Washing- 
ton and  Thomas  Jefferson.  She  goes  on  to  argue  that 
events  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  gradually  drove 
the  two  races  apart,  but  that  their  shared  eighteenth 
century  culture  continues  to  link  them.18 

In  Dutch  New  Netherlands,  a  number  of  recent 
dissertations  demonstrate  that  the  settlers  were  little 
concerned  with  race.19  In  their  settlements  in  what  is 
now  New  York,  the  Dutch  introduced  a  system  of 
"half-freedom,"  which  required  former  slaves  to 
contribute  a  stated  amount  of  labor  to  their  former 
masters  and/or  to  the  state.  After  meeting  these  re- 
quirements blacks  might  own  property,  be  married 
in  the  church,  possess  weapons,  and  generally  be- 
have as  whites.  When  the  English  took  control  of  the 
New  Netherlands  they  reduced  Africans  and  their 
African-American  children  to  a  lower  status  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  rights  they  had  enjoyed  under 
the  Dutch. 

In  New  England  patterns  of  race  relations  and 
cruelty  were  different  from  those  in  Virginia  and 
New  Netherlands.  New  England  was  like  New  Neth- 
erlands in  having  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
blacks.  Studies  of  New  England's  colonial  black 
population  suggest  that  blacks  lived  in  two  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances.20  In  such  communities  as  Bos- 
ton, Portland,  Maine,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and 


New  London,  Connecticut,  they  were  city  dwellers 
who— while  they  often  lived  in  the  households  of 
their  masters— were  sufficiently  numerous  to  form 
not  only  Afro-American  communities,  but  to  actu- 
ally construct  independent  self-supporting  Afro- 
American  self-help  societies,  schools,  and  churches. 
Other  blacks  lived  in  isolation  scattered  about  New 
England's  rural  hinterland  where  there  were  no 
black  communities.  The  one  exception  to  these  two 
patterns  was  the  Narragansett  country  of  southern 
Rhode  Island  where  a  large  number  of  slaves  lived 
on  the  large  estates  of  the  region,  allowing  them  to 
establish  networks  of  black  folk,  tied  together  by 
knowledge  of  one  another,  by  marriage,  and  by 
kinship. 

While  at  first  glance  these  patterns  of  race  rela- 
tions in  Dutch  and  British  North  America  seem  be- 
wilderingly  complex,  they  are  different  from  those 
elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere  in  that  they  are  built 
around  comparatively  small  numbers  of  blacks  and 
they  included  large  numbers  of  American-born 
blacks.  The  careful  statistics  amassed  by  Kulikoff 
show  that  blacks  in  Virginia  early  began  to  repro- 
duce.21 By  the  1770s  the  vast  majority  of  blacks  liv- 
ing in  the  thirteen  colonies  of  British  North  America 
were  the  grandchildren  of  persons  who  were  Ameri- 
can born.  Blacks  in  Dutch  and  British  North  Amer- 
ica were  not  so  cruelly  treated  that  they  could  not  es- 
tablish families  and  pass  onto  their  children  a  per- 
spective on  whites,  on  slavery,  and  on  blackness. 

Students  of  the  slave  experience  in  the  Americas 
often  ask  why  slave  rebellions  were  common  in 
Brazil,  Antigua,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  New  World,  but  comparatively  uncommon  in 
British  North  America.  These  revolts  were,  more  of- 
ten than  not,  led  by  African-born  slaves  who,  newly 
arrived  and  familiar  with  slavery  in  their  homelands, 
were  politically  and  psychologically  prepared  to 
challenge  slaveholding  societies.  But  in  British 
North  America,  American-born  slaves  reflected  on 
their  enslavement,  carefully  instructed  their  children 
in  the  ways  of  coping  with  slavery,  and  often  cau- 
tioned against  open  rebellion.22 

Throughout  the  New  World  slaves  were  subjected 
to  physical  cruelties,  but  only  in  British  North 
America  were  they  subjected  to  a  special  psychologi- 
cal cruelty  through  which  an  American-born  black 
people  gradually  came  to  understand  that  brutalities 
were  inflicted  on  them  solely  because  they  were 
black.  Blacks  in  British  North  America  watched  ra- 
cism grow  up.  The  newly  arrived  Africans  who  came 
in  large  numbers  to  the  sugar  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean, to  Brazil,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  New  World 
over  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  initially 
had  no  special  animosity  for  whites  as  whites.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them  were  worked  to  death 
before  they  had  time  to  understand  the  workings  of 
the  systems,  much  less  the  ideological  rationaliza- 


tions  white  folk  were  in  the  process  of  developing  to 
justify  the  enslavement  of  blacks. 

In  the  thirteen  colonies  that  made  up  British 
North  America  black  hate  for  whites  developed  in 
three  stages.  First,  blacks  become  knowledgeable  of 
whites  and  the  cruelties  they  were  inflicting  on  Afri- 
cans and  their  African-American  descendants.  Sec- 
ond, blacks  established  networks  to  communicate 
this  knowledge,  and  third  blacks  created  an  Afro- 
American  culture  that  validated  the  knowledge 
passed  along  these  networks. 

Networks,  Culture,  and  Race  Hate  in 
North  America 

The  eighteenth  century  Afro-American  popula- 
tion had  close  relationships  with  whites.  According 
to  Piersen: 

In  New  England,  bondage  meant  a  form  of 
family  slavery.  Because  of  the  restricted  eco- 
nomic opportunities  for  gang  labor,  the  major- 
ity of  Yankee  bondsmen  found  themselves  in 
service  to  masters  who  could  afford  no  more 
than  one  or  two  slaves  to  help  them  with  house- 
hold, farm  or  business  chores.  Since  northern 
slave  owners  rarely  held  enough  bondsmen  to 
permit  the  expense  of  separate  living  quarters 
for  the  races,  common  residence  during  the 
more  domestic  hours  reinforced  the  proximity 
of  workaday  relationships.23 

In  Providence  nearly  83%  of  blacks  lived  in 
households  headed  by  whites  in  1774;  and  even  by 
1790,  more  than  73%  still  lived  in  such  house- 
holds.24 These  intimate  living  conditions  were  not 
limited  to  New  England.  In  Philadelphia  the  major- 
ity of  working  black  women  were  engaged  in  tasks 
that  brought  them  into  white  homes  if  they  did  not 
already  reside  there.25  In  Virginia  many  blacks  lived 
either  in  or  in  close  proximity  to  their  masters' 
homes.  Moreover  there  were  enough  "events  involv- 
ing whites  with  blacks  to  leave  no  doubt  but  that  in- 
teraction was  intimate  and  significant  for  both."26  In 
these  personal  relations  blacks  were  not  only  fre- 
quently subjected  to  white  cruelty,  but  also  had  an 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  reasons  Euro-Ameri- 
cans put  forth  to  justify  their  cruelties. 

The  majority  of  slaveholders  in  eighteenth  cen- 
tury British  North  America,  even  in  the  southern 
colonies,  did  not  own  large  numbers  of  slaves.  They 
knew  their  bondsmen  and  bondswomen  well  and 
were  well-known  in  return.  The  large  plantations  of 
the  Caribbean  were  often  populated  by  hundreds  of 
slaves,  most  of  whom  had  little  direct  contact  with 
their  owner.  Their  day-to-day  dealings  were  either 
with  a  white  overseer  or  a  black  one.  White  overseers 
seldom  remained  on  a  particular  plantation  for  any 
length  of  time,  usually  moving  about  in  attempts  to 


better  themselves.  They  were  seldom  in  intimate, 
close,  or  lasting  relationships  with  their  slaves. 
Moreover,  the  bulk  of  Caribbean  slaves  were  Afri- 
can born,  spoke  no  English,  and  even  when  a  white 
overseer  was  present  often  communicated  with  him 
through  a  black  English-speaking  intermediary. 
Race  animosity  may  well  have  developed  under  such 
conditions,  but  it  did  not  have  the  personal  dimen- 
sion characteristic  of  North  America. 

In  Latin  America  individuals  were  not  the  only 
slaveholders.  The  church,  religious  organizations, 
guilds,  and  schools  often  owned  slaves.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  religious  orders,  large  numbers 
of  slaves  were  held.  The  relationship  between  the 
slaves  and  the  corporate  structure  that  owned  them 
was  typically  distant  and  impersonal,  lacking  the  in- 
tense intimacy  of  North  American  master/slave  rela- 
tionship. The  intimate  footing  on  which  slaves  lived 
with  their  masters  in  North  America  not  only  en- 
abled them  to  learn  much  about  white  attitudes 
toward  blacks,  but  insured  that  the  learning  process 
itself  was  not  neutral,  but  rather  was  colored  by  per- 
sonal relationships. 

While  the  small  size  of  the  black  North  American 
population  as  compared  to  that  of  blacks  enslaved 
in  other  parts  of  the  hemisphere  made  possible  an 
intimate  black-white  relationship,  it  meant  that 
blacks  were  often  isolated  from  one  another.  On  the 
large  plantations  an  Afro-American  culture 
emerged  naturally  and  easily  as  the  slaves  realized 
their  common  condition.  Its  full  flowering  was  de- 
layed only  by  the  fact  that  for  much  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  majority  of  the  population  was 
African,  committed  to  one  of  West  Africa's  many 
cultures.  However,  as  the  century  unfolded  and  the 
number  of  African-born  slaves  declined,  there  were 
fewer  Africans  whose  ideas  and  commitment  to  a 
particular  African  culture  could  hinder  the  forma- 
tion of  Afro-American  culture. 

Early  on,  the  slaves  responded  to  their  compara- 
tive isolation  by  creating  networks  of  their  own.  Ac- 

Black  Americans  doubtlessly  thought  long  and 
hard  before  overtly  expressing  their  hate  for  such  a 
well-organized,  numerous,  cruel  folk. 

cording  to  Kulikoff,  slaves  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Chesapeake  region  "created  flexible  kinship  net- 
works that  permitted  slaves  to  adjust  to  separation 
resulting  from  being  sold  apart  from  kindred  with 
some  success.  Most  slaves  were  either  members  of  a 
kin-based  household  or  could  call  upon  kindred  on 
their  own  or  nearby  quarters  for  aid  and  encourage- 
ment."27 As  slaveholders  sold  members  of  slave  fam- 
ilies apart  they  created  networks  of  black  family 
members  initially  scattered  only  over  the  tidewater 


region,  but  eventually  spreading  into  the  hinterland. 
These  family  networks  were  not  only  reliable  chan- 
nels of  information  by  means  of  which  blacks 
learned  of  white  cruelties,  but  this  involuntary  scat- 
tering of  family  members  was  itself  proof  of  white 
cruelty. 

Family  networks  were  not  the  only  linkage  among 
slaves.  As  much  recent  scholarship  has  demon- 
strated blacks,  both  slave  and  free,  were  an  impor- 
tant component  of  North  America's  seagoing  popu- 
lation.28 Not  only  were  black  sailors  thrown  into  in- 
timate contact  with  their  white  fellows  while  on  ship, 
and  hence  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  white  ra- 
tionalizations for  racism,  but  as  they  travelled  from 
port  to  port  they  were  able  to  pass  on  their  insights  to 
other  blacks.  On  a  smaller  scale  Jones,  in  writing  of 
the  slaves  of  the  Narragansett  Country  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, notes: 

The  planters  also  occasionally  lent  their  slaves 
to  one  another,  particularly  when  urgent  tasks 
needed  completing.  South  County  slavehold- 
ers lent  one  another  oxen,  boats,  and  farm 
equipment  and  therefore  saw  nothing  unusual 
in  loaning  one  another  slaves.  The  .  .  .  lending 
of  slaves  back  and  forth  created  opportunities 
for  bondsmen  and  bondswomen  who  were 
willing  to  use  their  working  visits  to  learn  more 
about  the  system.29 

These  family  and  occupational  networks  were 
supplemented  by  religious  ones.  The  thirteen  colo- 
nies were  characterized  by  two  significant  religious 
movements  in  the  eighteenth  century  known  to  his- 
torians as  the  first  Great  Awakening  and  the  second 
Great  Awakening.  These  religious  movements  were 
characterized  by  fiery  preaching  and  mass  conver- 
sions. Eloquent  and  sometimes  explicit  attacks  on 
the  ruling  class  not  only  attracted  whites  in  large 
numbers,  but  blacks  as  well.  The  mass  meetings  to 
which  slaveholders  often  brought  their  slaves  pro- 
vided bondswomen  and  bondsmen  with  yet  another 
opportunity  to  network  and  to  reflect  both  on  the 
cruelties  of  whites  and  on  the  strategies  for  a  black 
response. 

As  slaves  encountered  one  another,  whether  as 
family  members,  fellow  workers,  or  as  religious  be- 
lievers, they  doubtless  informed  one  another  that  the 
conditions  under  which  they  lived  and  labored  were 
improving,  much  as  it  was  for  white  workers  of  the 
time.  But  the  psychological  environment  was  wor- 
sening. Euro-Americans  were  tightening  up  the  sys- 
tem to  better  control  Afro-Americans,  to  limit  their 
opportunities,  and  to  prevent  them  from  rising  in  so- 
ciety. As  Boles  sees  it, 

Soon  southern  planters  sought  by  a  series  of 
legislative  enactments  to  control  slave  behav- 
ior.  Beginning  about   1700  harsh,   rigorous 


codes  were  passed  in  each  southern  colony.  In 
successive  decades  these  laws  were  elaborated, 
made  more  inclusive,  and  utilized  to  maintain 
total  white  hegemony.30 

Over  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  south- 
ern colony  after  colony  passed  laws  preventing  slave- 
holders from  manumitting  their  slaves  out  of  fear 
that  the  number  of  free  blacks  would  significantly 
increase.31  These  fears  were  not  limited  to  the  South. 
In  the  North  whites  began  to  explore  colonization 
schemes  aimed  at  sending  all  blacks,  slaves  or  free, 
whether  African  born  or  American,  back  to  Africa. 

Against  this  backdrop,  an  African-American  cul- 
ture emerged.  In  a  sense  this  culture  was  North 
America's  first  counterculture,  as  the  personal  ex- 
periences of  blacks  and  what  they  learned  from  one 
another  through  their  many  networks  enabled  them 
to  construct  an  independent  viewpoint  on  America. 
The  turmoil  surrounding  the  American  Revolution 
made  it  possible  for  blacks  to  buttress  their  cultural 
insights  with  political  constructs.  They  seized  on  the 
Euro-American  justifications  for  revolution  and  in- 
sisted that  blacks,  too,  were  entitled  to  liberty.  The 
"slaves  carved  out  areas  of  self-control,  seized  and 
multiplied  their  limited  opportunities,  and  resisted 
becoming  simply  human  property."32  This  reflective 
and  separate  Afro-American  culture  suggested  that 
whites  were  not  satisfied  with  enslaving  blacks,  tak- 
ing the  products  and  profits  of  their  labor,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  segregation  even  in  churches,  but 
were  moving  to  find  a  racial  justification  for  their 
cruel  exploitation. 

Despite  their  enslavement  of  Africans  and  their 
African-American  descendants,  most  eighteenth 
century  whites  in  British  North  America  lived  in  in- 
timate association  with  them.  From  the  black  per- 
spective the  lies  that  whites  were  creating  must  have 
appeared  to  be  deliberate  and  in  contradiction  to 
white  experiences  with  blacks.  For  example,  at  the 
same  time  that  Euro-Americans  were  building  an  ar- 
gument that  blacks  were  subhuman  creatures, 
stupid,  and  little  above  the  level  of  brutes,  they  were 
interacting  with  their  slaves  on  an  intimate  day-to- 
day basis.  By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
high  barriers  had  been  constructed  to  segregate  and 
separate  the  races,  but  for  much  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  blacks  and  whites  had  lived  together. 
Blacks  supervised  the  children  of  whites,  managed 
their  business  affairs,  and  participated  with  them  in 
church  governance.  They  were  regarded  by  Euro- 
Americans  as  adults  so  knowledgeable,  intelligent, 
and  ambitious  that  restrictions  were  placed  on  them 
and  ways  devised  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
ahead.  Based  on  their  day-to-day  interaction  with 
white  folks,  blacks  knew  they  could  not  really  be- 
lieve the  anti-black  lies  whites  were  in  the  process  of 
creating. 


Patterns  of  Black  Behavior  in  British 
North  America 

The  evolution  of  black  race  hate  for  whites  fol- 
lowed a  different  course  in  the  thirteen  colonies  than 
elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere,  manifesting  itself  in 
different  patterns  of  black  behavior.  Brazil,  Ja- 
maica, St.  Domingue,  and  other  American  colonies 
were  wracked  by  slave  rebellions,  by  revolts,  and  by 
slave  rebellions  during  the  eighteenth  century  as 
blacks  responded  to  slavery  in  strong,  aggressive, 
and  overt  ways.  In  British  North  America,  however, 
race  hate  seems  to  have  been  more  subtle  for  four 
reasons. 

First,  as  an  Afro-American  people,  American- 
born  slaves  understood  the  odds  against  them. 
Whites  were  more  numerous,  they  were  better 
armed,  and  by  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  in  the  process  of  arguing  and  believ- 
ing that  they  were  a  superior  and  special  people. 
Euro-Americans  constructed  such  arguments  to  jus 
tify  their  struggle  for  independence  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. They  saw  themselves  as  a  rugged,  proud,  inno- 
vative folk  justified  in  seizing  their  freedom.  For  ex- 
ample, they  abandoned  the  rules  of  conventional 
warfare  and,  instead  of  openly  marching  rank  upon 
rank  on  the  battlefield,  skulked  and  hid,  firing  from 
ambush  and  quickly  fleeing  when  it  appeared  the 
British  would  win  a  battle.  The  English  army  held 
the  Americans  in  contempt,  regarding  them  as  cow- 
ards who  were  afraid  to  fight  in  the  open.  These 
charges  bothered  few  rebels  who  had,  by  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  convinced  one  another  that 
they  were  a  special  people  and  that  it  was  their  defi- 
nition of  proper  battle  — not  that  of  the  British  — 
that  counted.  Eighteenth  century  Afro-Americans 
understood  this  ruthless  smugness,  this  belief  that 
white  Americans  were  a  chosen  people,  and  knew 
that  just  as  Euro-Americans  showed  their  English 
opponents  little  mercy,  they  showed  blacks  even  less. 
Black  Americans  doubtlessly  thought  long  and  hard 
before  overtly  expressing  their  hate  for  such  a  well- 
organized,  numerous,  and  cruel  folk. 

The  second  reason  that  black  race  hate  in  British 
North  America  seems  to  have  been  more  subtle  is 
that  because  of  the  intimate  relationship  between 
blacks  and  whites  in  North  America  race  hate  was 
less  clear-cut  and  sharp,  more  ambiguous.  There 
were  slaves  who  identified  with  their  masters  —  a  fact 
that  is  hardly  surprising  given  that  slaves  often  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  their  owners.  This  close  asso- 
ciation sometimes  blunted  their  hate  and  had  an  im- 
pact not  only  on  blacks  but  upon  black  American 
institutions.  For  example,  Piersen's  description  of 
the  Black  Election  Day  ceremonies  in  colonial  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island  indi- 
cates that  in  electing  a  man  as  the  "governor"  of  the 
slave  community— a  symbolic  position  without  real 


power  — the  slaves  took  into  consideration  his  stand- 
ing in  the  slave  community,  his  rank  in  Africa  if  he 
was  African  born,  and  the  status  of  his  owner.  Some 
owners  supported  their  slaves,  aiding  them  in  the 
campaign  for  governor  by  providing  food  and  drink 
to  help  woo  the  voters,  and  the  loan  of  horses,  car- 
riage, and  fine  clothes  if  elected.  Owners,  under- 
standing that  the  election  of  one  of  their  slaves  as 
"governor"  reflected,  at  least  in  part,  on  their  own 
prestige,  often  energetically  supported  them."  Just 
as  blacks  had  knowledge  of  the  white  system,  given 
the  close  association  of  the  races,  so  too  did  whites 
have  knowledge  of  the  black  system.  Because  some 
blacks  identified  with  whites  it  was  inevitable  that 
manifestations  of  race  hatred  would  often  be  less 
obvious  and  sharp. 

The  third  reason  for  the  different  intensity  in  race 
hatred  was  that,  in  addition  to  these  mitigating  per- 
sonal relationships,  black  and  white  cultures  in 
North  America  were  intertwined  in  such  a  way  that 
black  hate  for  whites  was  muted.  Writing  about 
whites  in  Latin  America,  Klein  observes  that  while 
they  believed  in  the  essential  humanity  of  black  folk: 

[A]t  the  same  time,  these  were  inevitably  racist 
societies  which  rejected  black  self-identity  and 
self-worth  and  often  created  a  second  class  citi- 
zenship for  those  who  achieved  their  freedom. 
Social  ascension  and  mobility  were  possible 
enough  for  blacks  to  give  a  majority  a  sense  of 
hope,  but  the  terms  were  always  a  rejection  of 
their  Afro-American  cultural  identity  and  their 
blackness.  In  such  a  situation  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  cultures  which  were  established  by  the 
slaves  in  America  would  serve  two  often  con- 
flicting purposes:  that  of  integrating  the  slaves 
into  the  larger  master-dominated  societies 
while  providing  them  with  an  identity  and 
meaning  that  protected  them  from  that  soci- 
ety's oppression  and  hostility.34 

As  Klein  sees  it,  blacks  in  South  America  essen- 
tially operated  in  two  cultures:  one  created  and  con- 
trolled by  whites,  the  other  built  by  themselves.  In 
Latin  America,  however,  the  conflict  between  these 
two  different  cultures  was  muted  by  a  complex  so- 

Without  money,  without  property,  and  without 
even  full  control  of  their  bodies,  bondswomen  and 
bondsmen  created  a  system  in  which  slaves 
delivered  respect  to  one  another. 

cio/racial  caste  system  that  recognized  not  only 
whites  and  blacks,  but  a  wide  range  of  intermediate 
types  as  well.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies, where  what  Hoetink  terms  a  two-tiered  system 
of  race  — one  black  and  one  white  — emerged,35  in 


Latin  America  there  were  many  intermediate  racial 
groups.36  There  was  a  slave  culture  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  not  all  persons  of  African  ancestry  partici- 
pated in  it  or  even  thought  of  themselves  as  black.  In 
British  North  America,  however,  a  sharp  line 
emerged  in  which  all  slaves  were  black  and  together 
they  created  an  African-American  culture  sharply 
separated  from  its  European-American  counterpart. 
The  line  between  the  two  cultures  was  enforced  both 


Black  Americans  have,  out  of  necessity,  always 
been  reflective  folk,  a  people  who  have  watchfully 
observed  white  Americans  and  been  cautious  in 
their  expressions  of  race  hate. 


by  whites,  who  used  their  power  to  force  blacks  into 
an  inferior  status,  and  by  blacks,  who  — seeing  no 
way  to  overtly  challenge  their  subordinate  position 
—  created  a  culture  that  enabled  them  to  work 
within  it. 

The  African-American  culture  the  slaves  created 
in  North  America  ranks  among  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Without 
money,  without  property,  and  without  even  full  con- 
trol of  their  own  bodies,  bondswomen  and  bonds- 
men created  a  system  in  which  slaves  delivered  re- 
spect to  one  another.  Young  people  respected  and 
supported  their  elders,  black  men  and  black  women, 
respecting  one  another,  worked  together  in  an  egali- 
tarian relationship  that  was  far  different  from  the 
patriarchy  that  characterized  white  society.  But  the 
blocks  used  to  construct  this  new  social  order  were 
not  exclusively  black.  Isaac  writes,  "Clearly  during 
the  formative  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
slaves  were  able  to  keep  alive  distinctive  African  ex- 
pressive styles  and  sensibilities."37  But  the  slaves 
were  also  much  influenced  by  European,  or  more 
precisely  Euro-American,  sensibilities  as  well. 
"Slaves,"  writes  Cheek,  "even  the  most  dull  witted 
ones,  had  ample  exposure  to  the  ideas  and  symbols 
of  freedom."38  The  complex  linkages  among  white 
culture  and  black  during  the  eighteenth-century 
North  America  robbed  race  hate  of  much  of  its  ag- 
gressive hostility.  Africans  in  Antigua,  Mexico,  and 
elsewhere  who  rose  up  in  angry,  open  rebellion 
against  whites  shared  little  with  their  white  oppres- 
sors. Slavemasters  were  cruel,  little-known  oppres- 
sors. But  in  North  America,  by  attacking  Euro- 
Americans,  Afro-Americans  were  in  effect  attacking 
a  part  of  themselves,  so  closely  were  the  cultures  of 
the  two  races  linked  and  so  powerfully  did  they  im- 
pact on  one  another. 

A  fourth  reason  why  race  hate  was  less  overt  in 
British  North  America  than  elsewhere  in  the  New 
World  is  to  be  found  in  black  Christianity.  Scholars 


generally  agree  that  over  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  two  forms  of  Christianity,  one  black  and 
one  white,  grew  up  side  by  side  in  North  America. 
According  to  Isaac,  in  eighteenth  century  Virginia 
members  of  both  races  were  converted  but: 

That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  "conversion" 
had  the  same  meaning  for  blacks  as  for  whites. 
It  seems  that  Afro-American  evangelicalism, 
taking  root  in  the  profoundly  communal  ethos 
of  the  quarter,  did  not  typically  involve  its  ad- 
herent in  an  isolating  experience  of  awakening 
to  a  deep  sense  of  guilt  and  sinfulness.  Black 
religion,  unlike  its  white  counterpart,  was  not 
polarized  between  individualism  and  commu- 
nitarianism  but  was  centered  much  more  un- 
ambiguously in  collective  celebration.39 

Nineteenth  century  Afro-American  Christianity 
became  more  militant.  The  slaves  turned  for  their 
lessons  to  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  vengeful  Jeho- 
vah who  would  punish  the  evil  slaveholder,  humble 
his  pride  in  race,  and  remind  him  that  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  were  equal  in  God's  sight.  But  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  black  American  Christianity 
was  still  in  its  infancy  and  throughout  the  thirteen 
colonies  whites  and  blacks  often  united  in  Christian 
fellowship.  The  New  Testament,  not  the  Old,  and  the 
teachings  of  the  gentle  Christ,  Redeemer  of  all  man- 
kind, was  the  center  of  the  lessons  the  slaves  taught 
one  another. 

Regardless  of  the  focus  of  their  teachings,  how- 
ever, black  Christians  could  not  find  justification 
for  race  hate  during  either  the  eighteenth  century  or 
the  nineteenth.  Christianity,  as  Stuckey  makes  clear 
in  his  brilliant  work  on  slave  culture,  was  a  means  of 
bonding  black  Americans  together  despite  their  dif- 
ferent African  backgrounds;  yet  the  link  was  one  of 
Christian  love;  it  could  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  en- 
nobling black  hatred  of  whites.40  Of  course,  there 
were  many  Africans  and  African  Americans  who  re- 
mained outside  the  Christian  fold  through  at  least 
the  first-half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  these 
men  and  women  left  no  evidence  that  they  were  or- 
ganized along  the  lines  of  race  hate  either. 

In  any  case,  it  is  clear  that  by  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  the  vast  majority  of  black  Americans 
were  involved  in  a  religion  that  provided  them  with 
neither  legitimate  nor  institutional  ways  of  express- 
ing their  hatred  of  whites.  Black  folk  in  North 
America  were  fettered  by  the  Christianity  they  were 
molding  to  meet  their  needs.  Because  they  saw  them- 
selves as  special  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  a  people  un- 
justly and  without  cause  subjected  to  a  vicious  slav- 
ery, Afro-Americans  could  not  openly  admit  their 
hatred  of  whites.  Their  religion  required  them  to  for- 
give, to  turn  the  other  cheek,  and  to  look  forward  to 
a  heaven  where  racial  distinctions  would  be  elimi- 
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nated,  God's  black  people  exalted,  and  race-proud 
whites  made  humble. 


Conclusion 

Blacks'  hatred  of  whites  during  eighteenth  cen- 
tury North  America  has  been  difficult  for  historians 
and  other  scholars  to  identify  because,  in  contrast  to 
race  hate  elsewhere  in  the  hemisphere,  it  was  muted 
and  subtle.  By  the  nineteenth  century  black  Ameri- 
cans had  become  so  adept  at  hiding  it  that  such 
noted  Afro-American  scholars  as  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois 
and  Kelly  Miller  argued  that  Africans  and  persons 
of  African  descent  were  the  female  of  the  races  — 
gentle,  loving,  and  willing  to  forgive.41  Many  white 
observers  reached  a  similar  conclusion,  contrasting 
the  alleged  feminine  qualities  of  Africans  with  the 
aggressive,  entrepreneurial,  masculine  qualities  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  "race." 

Doubtless,  many  blacks  believed  themselves  to  be 
a  more  Christ-like,  loving,  and  forgiving  race  than 
whites,  a  conception  of  self  that  may  have  made  pos- 
sible the  widespread  appeal  of  the  nonviolent  phi- 
losophy of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  response  of  eighteenth-century  slaves 
to  white  oppression,  the  willingness  of  black  civil 
rights  demonstrators  to  meekly  accept  abuse,  insult, 
and  even  physical  violence  becomes  understandable. 
The  African  Americans  who  participated  in  nonvio- 
lent civil  disobedience  were  continuing  a  North 
American  black  tradition  older  than  the  United 
States,  one  which  urged  them  to  return  love  for  hate 
and  to  extend  a  Christian  forgiveness  to  their  op- 
pressors. 

Black  Americans  have,  out  of  necessity,  always 
been  reflective  folk,  a  people  who  have  watchfully 
observed  white  Americans  and  been  cautious  in 
their  expressions  of  race  hate.  But  there  is  another 
tradition.  In  1829  David  Walker  wrote  to  white 
Americans:  "You  are  not  astonished  at  my  saying  we 
hate  you,  for  if  we  are  men,  we  cannot  but  hate  you, 
while  you  are  treating  us  like  dogs."42  Even  Walker 
qualified  his  hate,  however,  making  it  clear  that  it 
stemmed  from  white  treatment  of  blacks.  Through- 
out his  Appeal,  Walker  flayed  Euro-Americans  for 
failing  to  live  up  to  their  own  Christian,  democratic, 
and  egalitarian  principles,  making  it  clear  that 
blacks  were  right  in  their  hatred  of  a  people  who 
treated  other  people  like  "dogs."  But  Walker  believed 
European  Americans  could  redeem  themselves,  end 
black  hate  of  whites,  and  win  the  favor  of  God  and 
the  admiration  of  the  nations  of  the  world  by  ending 
slavery  and  the  cruel  maltreatment  of  African 
Americans.  His  hate,  and  the  hate  he  believed  blacks 
held  toward  whites,  was  a  qualified  hate,  one  that 
was  neither  rooted  in  the  genes  nor  eternal.  Whites 
could  eliminate  black  hate  simply  by  treating  blacks 
as  they  wanted  to  be  treated  themselves. 
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Still  the  Long  Journey: 
Thoughts  Concerning 
the  State  of  Afro- 
American  History 

by 
Charles  Pete  T.  Banner-Haley 


The  following  was  a  presentation  given  by  Professor 
Banner-Haley  at  a  forum  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Boston  on  February  22,  1990. 

Now  that  Afro-American  history  is  within  the 
mainstream  of  scholarly  discourse,  it  has  become 
important  to  take  a  serious  look  at  the  contributions 
that  the  last  three  decades  have  produced.  Of  course, 
that  would  take  more  time  than  I  have  today,  but  it 
may  be  useful  to  talk  of  the  latest  developments  and 
what  they  portend  for  future  studies  in  the  discipline 
and  how  they  have  affected  my  own  research  and 
thinking. 

The  areas  that  I  would  like  to  look  at  today  con- 
cern the  revision  of  the  recent  past,  the  re-emphasis 
of  the  centrality  of  Afro-American  history,  and  the 
evolving  use  of  gender  in  recent  studies.  First,  the  re- 
vision of  the  recent  past. 

The  1960s  saw  a  virtual  explosion  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  black  experience  in  America.  To  be  sure 
much  of  this  was  due  to  the  civil  rights  and  black 
power  movements.  Yet  it  is  important  to  note  —  as  do 
Meier  and  Rudwick  in  their  interesting  if  not  totally 
satisfying  work,  Black  History  and  the  Historical 
Profession  —  that  there  have  been  many  who  have 
toiled  in  the  vineyards  of  this  discipline  and  who 
have  laid  the  foundations  for  the  studies  that  we  are 
so  fortunate  to  now  have  before  us.  Thus,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  pay  homage  to  Carter  G.  Woodson,  W.  E.  B. 
Du  Bois,  and  Rayford  Logan,  among  others,  who 
were  in  the  forefront  of  the  more  modern  studies  of 
black  history.1 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Afro-American 
history  is  deeply  entwined  in  the  political  atmos- 
phere of  the  nation.  How  could  it  not  be,  given  that 
one  of  Afro-American  history's  primary  intentions 
is  to  present  the  chronicle  of  a  people  brought  here 
forcibly,  who  were  enslaved  and  who  resisted  that 
enslavement  and  created  a  unique  Afro-American 
culture,  and  who  upon  emancipation  sought  to  hold 
the  nation  to  its  professed  ideals  and  become  full 
American  citizens?  Even  this  superficial  rendition 
demonstrates  that  Afro-American  history  is  im- 
mersed in  political  concerns. 


And  we  have  not  even  considered  the  notions  of 
class,  gender,  and  the  conscious  quest  for  political 
power  within  black  communities  and  in  relation  to 
the  white  communities  of  this  nation.  Nor  have  we 
considered  the  rich  perspective  that  Afro-American 
history  can  bring  to  American  Studies,  for  if  black 
history  is  anything  it  most  certainly  represents  what 
all  good  history  is  about:  reconstructing  the  past 
through  interdisciplinary  methods.  Much  of  the  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  the  slavery  period  — a  subject 
that  preoccupied  scholars  during  the  sixties  and 
seventies  and  continues  to  do  so— was  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  struggles  of  black  people  for  civil  rights 
and  later  for  black  power  and  self-determination. 
These  studies,  however,  also  demonstrate  how 
American  history  can  be  enriched  and  enhanced  by 
Afro-American  history.  One  need  only  look  at  the 
work  of  Lawrence  Levine,  John  Blassingame,  Leslie 
Owens,  Julius  Lester,  and  Eugene  Genovese  to  see  in 
their  studies  the  rich  use  of  literary,  folkloric,  and 
oral  materials  as  well  as  the  sophisticated  use  of  psy- 
chology, anthropology,  and  sociology.2 

In  the  late  seventies  and  eighties,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  studies  of  black  education; 
the  excellent  work  of  James  Anderson  and  Ronald 
Butchart  among  others  can  be  cited.3  These  works 
emerged  within  a  charged  political  atmosphere  in 
which  the  gains  of  the  sixties  were  threatened  by  a 
presidential  administration  hostile  to  the  needs  of 
the  black  community  and  in  which  there  was  a  signi- 
ficant rightward  shift  in  the  ideological  tempera- 
ment of  the  nation. 

Likewise,  the  increasing  interest  in  black  women's 
history  is  reflective  of  the  influence  of  the  women's 
movement  and  the  political  gains  that  women  have 
made  in  the  seventies  and  eighties.  Here  too  the  in- 
fluence that  these  studies  have  had  can  be  fruitful 
for  American  studies  and  American  history.4 

Thus,  the  political  nature  of  Afro-American  his- 
tory should  not  be  surprising.  Of  course,  for  profes- 
sional historians  it  can  be  troublesome  as  we  attempt 
to  prevent  the  prevailing  political  winds  from  under- 
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mining  our  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  accurate 
picture  of  the  African-American  experience  in 
American  history. 

As  with  all  historical  enterprises  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing a  revision  of  the  work  and  the  past  that  has 
gone  before  us.  I  have  in  mind  here  the  very  recent 
works  that  have  appeared  in  the  sixties  (those  of 
Todd  Gitlin,  Maurice  Isserman,  Taylor  Branch,  and 
James  Miller,  among  others)  that  try  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  in  these  days  of  reigning  conservatism.5 
Of  course,  it  is  clear  in  my  mind  that  no  history  of 
that  period  can  successfully  be  recorded  without  ap- 
preciating and  delving  deeply  into  the  civil  rights 
and  black  power  movements.  To  their  credit,  the 
above  mentioned  scholars  do  just  that  —  especially 
Taylor  Branch.6  Other  writers,  David  Caute  and 
Allen  Matusow  for  example,  seem  peculiarly  mean- 
spirited  in  their  accounts  and  tend  to  see  the  move- 
ments as  the  cause  of  all  the  ills  that  face  us  today.7 


Whatever  political  affiliation  one  has,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  black  history  is  integral  to  our 
general  knowledge  of  United  States  history. 

The  scholars  and  writers  who  have  recently 
treated  this  period  have,  not  surprisingly,  had  their 
affect  on  the  popular  culture,  as  witnessed  by  the  re- 
cent interest  of  Hollywood  and  television  in  that  era. 
Unfortunately  though,  most  of  the  recent  movies 
and  the  television  shows  that  claim  to  depict  that  era 
have  placed  black  people  in  the  background  when 
they  should  be  in  the  foreground.8 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  most  of  these  efforts  as 
either  sixties  nostalgia  or  sixties  bashing  and  ideo- 
logical pandering  to  the  right.  They  should  not  be 
dismissed,  however,  because  what  is  at  stake  here  is 
the  second  item  that  I  would  like  to  address:  the  need 
for  a  continued  re-emphasis  on  the  centrality  of 
black  history  to  American  history.  Notwithstanding 
my  colleagues  and  brothers  and  sisters  who  profess 
to  an  Afrocentric  model  and  whose  conscientious 
scholarship  seeks  to  recast  all  of  history  through  an 
Afrocentric  lens,  the  harsh  reality  is  that  within 
black  people  in  America  there  continues  to  exist  two 
warring  souls,  to  grossly  paraphrase  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois.  African  Americans  are  at  once  Americans  and 
a  people  who  remain  apart.  Afro-Americans  have 
created  a  unique  culture  that  has  greatly  enhanced 
and  shaped  American  culture.  And  here,  Sterling 
Stuckey's  challenging  and  provocative  work,  Slave 
Culture,  is  not  only  one  of  the  better  black  national- 
ist historical  works,  but  also  one  that  truly  attempts 
to  understand  the  process  of  the  creation  of  Afro- 
America.9 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  here  that  while  I  ap- 
plaud the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson's  call  for  black 


people  to  now  be  referred  to  as  African  American, 
that  declaration  must  be  considered  within  its 
proper  historical  context.  We  all  know  that  the  dom- 
inant culture  in  this  society  has  long  seen  fit  to 
"name"  black  people,  whether  through  good  inten- 
tions or  derogatory  intentions.  Now,  when  black 
leadership  chooses  to  proclaim  the  right  to  reclaim 
the  heritage  of  African  Americans,  it  appears  to  be  a 
sign  of  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and  confusion  on 
the  other.  By  this  I  mean  that,  while  it  is  certainly  im- 
portant for  those  diasporic  Africans  to  know  their 
origins,  it  is  also  important  for  African  Americans 
to  know  the  unique  creations  that  have  been  fostered 
in  the  making  of  the  American  Republic.  Thus  I 
think  that  many  historians,  black  and  white,  are  cor- 
rect to  speak  of  an  Afro-American  culture  and  so- 
ciety. After  all,  America  would  most  certainly  have 
been  a  different  place  without  the  presence  of  Afro- 
Americans. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  larger  American 
culture  has  influenced  and  shaped  black  Americans, 
whether  in  regard  to  the  individualism  so  inherent  in 
the  society  or  in  the  social  and  political  values  that 
have  been  inculcated  in  all  its  people.  This  means,  as 
we  no  doubt  realize,  that  Afro-American  men  can  be 
just  as  sexist,  black  people  can  be  just  as  prejudiced 
towards  immigrants,  and,  unfortunately,  African 
Americans  can  be  just  as  anti-Semitic  as  other 
Americans.  This  last  item  is  one  that  should  deeply 
concern  us  all  because  black  people  have  tradition- 
ally enjoyed  warm  relations  with  Jewish  people. 
During  the  last  20  years,  however,  and  with  increas- 
ing intensity  in  the  last  five,  those  relations  have  de- 
teriorated. Jonathan  Kaufmann's  book  Broken  Al- 
liance presents  us  with  a  much  needed  examination 
of  that  breakdown.10  Likewise,  Julius  Lester's  third 
autobiography  Lovesong:  On  Becoming  a  Jew  pre- 
sents not  only  an  interesting  overview  of  recent  his- 
tory by  one  who  participated  in  it,  but  is  also  an  hon- 
est attempt  at  beginning  a  much  needed  healing 
process  between  the  two  groups.11  For  professional 
historians  this  sad  chapter  in  Afro-American  history 
deserves  serious  historical  analysis  so  that  we  as 
Americans  can  strive  to  become  better  citizens  and 
people. 

Another  concern  that  must  be  addressed  by  Afri- 
can-American historians  is  the  paucity  of  studies 
done  on  black  intellectuals.  It  was  bad  enough  that 
Allan  Bloom,  in  his  vitriolic  attack  on  black  studies 
and  women's  studies,  dismissed  black  intellectuals 
in  his  book  The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind.  But 
when  a  notable  leftist  scholar  and  historian  like  Rus- 
sell Jacoby  makes  no  mention  whatsoever  of  notable 
African  Americans  in  his  book  The  Last  Intellec- 
tuals, then  we  know  that  there  is  still  a  lot  of  work  yet 
to  be  done.12 

It  is  puzzling  to  me  how  a  talented  scholar  like  Ja- 
coby could  write  an  otherwise  laudable  book  on  the 
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demise  of  public  intellectuals  in  the  late  twentieth 
century  and  not  mention  such  past  black  intellec- 
tuals as  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Carter  G.  Woodson,  Lang- 
ston  Hughes,  Zora  Neale  Hurston,  and  Richard 
Wright,  to  name  just  a  few.  Certainly  a  case  can  be 
made  for  broadening  the  definition  of  a  public  intel- 
lectual so  as  to  include  outstanding  works  of  litera- 
ture and  drama  that  have  shaped  our  perceptions 
and  inspired  positive  change.  With  such  a  defini- 
tion, we  should  then  include  on  that  list  prominent 
African  Americans  such  as  Lorraine  Hansberry, 
James  Baldwin,  Paul  Robeson,  and  Ralph  Ellison. 
Perhaps  most  significantly,  though,  I  am  tempted  to 
believe  that  Jacoby's  lack  of  recognition  is  somehow 
purposeful,  for  had  he  dealt  with  these  individuals 
(especially  Du  Bois)  their  presence  would  have  un- 
dermined his  argument:  that  there  have  been  no  real 
public  intellectuals  in  the  late  twentieth  century. 
Such  a  contention  is  certainly  not  true  from  the 
standpoint  of  Afro-America  today  when  one  con- 
siders the  contributions  of  individuals  like  Roger 
Wilkins,  Julius  Lester,  June  Jordan,  Cornel  West, 
Michele  Wallace,  Thulani  Davis,  and  Playthell  Ben- 
jamin. 

I  would  argue  that  this  regrettable  lapse  would  not 
have  occurred  had  we  had  more  strong  studies  in 
Afro-American  intellectual  history  of  the  high  cali- 
ber of  Waldo  E.  Martin's  The  Mind  of  Frederick 
Douglass.13  Each  of  these  foregoing  examples,  in 
fact,  points  to  some  of  the  revisions  of  the  recent 
past  that  must  be  further  pursued  and  analyzed. 


The  field  of  black  women's  studies  and  history  is 
rapidly  gaining  ground  as  the  historical 
prof ession  finally,  if  slowly,  comes  to  terms  with 
the  concept  of  gender  as  an  historical  construct. 

At  the  same  time,  these  examples  point  to  the  cen- 
trality  of  Afro-American  history  in  the  American 
experience,  which  is  the  second  area  I  would  like  to 
examine  here.  A  prime  example  here  that  reaches 
into  the  past  but  has  great  importance  for  us  today  is 
Eric  Foner's  Reconstruction:  America's  Unfinished 
Revolution,  1863-1877.™  This  massive  synthesis  of 
Reconstruction  studies  that  have  been  done  over  the 
years  is  noteworthy  because  it  places  the  black  ex- 
perience at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  While  there  is 
much  in  Foner's  book  that  will  need  more  extensive 
treatment  elsewhere  (for  example,  I  am  not  totally 
convinced  that  Foner  has  analyzed  the  intraracial 
class  dimensions  satisfactorily  and  much  work  re- 
mains to  be  done  on  Reconstruction's  effects  on  the 
free  blacks  of  the  North),  it  is  nonetheless  a  tremen- 
dous achievement  that  vindicates  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois's 
classic  work  Black  Reconstruction.15  Even  more  im- 


portant are  the  lessons  that  can  be  culled  from  the 
book  regarding  our  own  times.  The  failure  of 
America  to  redress  racial  inequalities  during  Recon- 
struction continues  to  haunt  us  today.  Foner's  retell- 
ing of  the  story  not  only  sets  the  record  straight  in 
terms  of  what  happened  but  also  enables  us  to  see  a 
little  more  clearly  why  Reconstruction  ultimately 
failed  even  though  this  country  at  first  seemed  to  be 
on  the  way  to  becoming  a  truly  interracial  democ- 
racy. 

Despite  its  inherently  political  implications,  black 
history  is  important  for  more  than  political  reasons. 
It  is  important,  for  example,  to  the  historical  profes- 
sion as  that  discipline  continues  to  attempt  to  re- 
dress the  distorted  (and  in  many  cases  invisible)  por- 
trait that  historians  in  the  past  have  painted  of  black 
people  in  the  nation's  history.  Whatever  political  af- 
filiation one  has,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  black 
history  is  integral  to  our  general  knowledge  of 
United  States  history.  We  cannot  begin  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  such  abstract  terms  as  freedom 
or  states  rights,  or  the  basic  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution, if  we  fail  to  include  the  experience  of  African 
Americans.  Likewise,  recounting  the  history  of 
slavery,  the  Civil  War,  or  Reconstruction  seems  in- 
comprehensible without  seeing  and  knowing  how 
black  people  participated,  thought,  and  lived  during 
those  periods.  Moreover,  the  inclusion  of  black  ex- 
perience should  help  white  Americans  understand 
their  particular  role  in  creating  this  nation.  Afro- 
American  history,  when  truly  understood  as  integral 
to  American  history,  challenges  us  as  historians  and 
citizens  to  begin  to  reconceptualize  American  his- 
tory. For  there  is  a  symbiotic  relationship  going  on 
there.  And  in  a  large  and  significant  sense  the 
growth  of  women's  history  and  women's  studies 
alerts  us  to  that  symbiosis  and  perhaps  can  deepen 
and  enrich  Afro-American  history  and  our  rethink- 
ing of  American  history. 

This  third  area  of  importance,  the  inclusion  of 
gender  as  an  historical  construct,  along  with  the 
growth  of  black  women's  history,  as  mentioned 
above,  had  its  impetus  from  the  gains  brought  forth 
by  the  women's  movement  and  the  rise  of  women's 
studies  programs  at  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  The  field  of  black  women's 
studies  and  history  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  as  the 
historical  profession  finally,  if  slowly,  comes  to 
terms  with  the  concept  of  gender  as  an  historical 
construct. 

I  would  argue  that  the  best  work  in  this  area  in  re- 
cent years  is  that  of  Elizabeth  Fox-Genovese,  Debo- 
rah G.  White,  Trudier  Harris,  Hortense  Spillers,  and 
Darlene  Clark  Hine  among  others.  There  are,  of 
course,  also  many  other  women  completing  projects 
that  will  enhance  our  understanding  of  the  role  that 
black  women  played  in  the  making  of  American  and 
Afro-American  history. 
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I  am  particulary  intrigued  with  Fox-Genovese's 
book  Within  the  Plantation  Household:  Black  and 
White  Women  of  the  Old  South.16  While  this  volume 
is  a  model  of  historical  scholarship,  even  more  im- 
pressive is  the  care  and  skill  with  which  Fox-Geno- 
vese  weaves  gender  throughout  her  study.  Given  the 
quality  and  import  of  Fox-Genovese's  book,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  how  any  serious  history  could  be 
written  from  now  on  without  adequately  taking  gen- 
der into  consideration  as  an  important  force  in  the 
lives  of  people,  black  and  white.  And  here  again  Fox- 

The  task  now  before  black  historians  is  one  of 
elucidating  the  transformation  of  a  diasporic 
African  people  into  Afro-Americans.  .  .  . 

Genovese  has  recognized  the  importance  of  the  cen- 
trality  of  black  history  within  the  whole  of  Ameri- 
can history.  Without  a  doubt  there  are  those  who 
will  disagree  with  some  of  Fox-Genovese's  formula- 
tions. For  example,  she  is  not  enamored  of  the  sep- 
aratist arm  of  the  women's  movement,  which 
espouses  complete  autonomy  from  men,  nor  is  she 
entirely  convinced  of  the  Afrocentric  perspective. 
Yet,  her  own  argument  is  so  well  supported  by  the 
evidence  she  mounts  that  it  will  take  equally  serious 
scholarship  from  those  in  opposing  quarters  to  off- 
set it.  In  addition,  Fox-Genovese  has  carefully  made 
distinctions  between  her  own  perspective  and  that  of 
various  schools  of  thought  around  issues  of  the  so- 
cial oppression  of  women,  the  quesions  of  patri- 
archy, the  role  of  class  and  race,  and  the  use  of  pri- 
mary materials  in  recovering  the  past.  And  this  is  all 
in  the  first  chapter.17 1  am  not  sure  that  will  happen 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  At  this  point  we  have  a 
work  of  prodigious  scholarship  that  most  likely  will 
set  the  trend  for  quite  a  few  years  to  come. 

The  task  now  before  black  historians  is  one  of  elu- 
cidating the  transformation  of  a  diasporic  African 
people  into  Afro-Americans  and  exploring  the  ways 
in  which  that  transformation  helped  to  not  only  cre- 
ate a  unique  Afro-American  culture  but  also  an 
American  culture.  More  attention  will  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  settlement  of  black  people  in  areas  out- 
side of  the  urban  landscape,  particularly  in  the 
northern  rural  areas  like  upsate  New  York  and  New 
England  so  that  similarities  and  contrasts  can  be 
drawn  with  the  experiences  of  southern  blacks.18 

Black  historians  will  also  have  to  continue  to  give 
serious  attention  both  to  questions  of  class  —  and  to 
blacks'  relations  with  other  ethnic  groups  in  Ameri- 
can society.  My  research  on  the  black  middle  class  in 
Philadelphia,  upstate  New  York,  and  nationally  sug- 
gests that  there  is  much  of  importance  here  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  how  black  people  in  that 
class  (or  the  working  class  for  that  matter)  have 


viewed  themselves.  I  am  finding  that  their  ideas 
about  their  class  position  are  not  akin  to  what  many 
social  scientists  have  offered  to  us.  Here  the  growth 
of  comparative  studies  in  slavery  will  have  to  be  ex- 
tended into  the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centur- 
ies to  look  at  such  areas  as  Reconstruction,  Progres- 
sivism,  and  the  triumph  of  corporate  capitalism 
internationally. 

And,  of  course,  black  historians  will  have  to  im- 
merse themselves  in  the  gender  construct  that  Fox- 
Genovese  and  other  women  historians,  black  and 
white,  have  put  forth  so  as  to  enlarge  their  scope  and 
understanding  of  the  active  role  that  black  women 
have  played  in  the  course  of  history. 

A  final  word  needs  to  be  said  about  the  future 
generations  of  African-American  historians.  While 
at  first  glance  the  prospects  look  grim,  a  closer  ex- 
amination reveals  that  the  gains  made  in  the  profes- 
sion through  scholarship  have  been  of  such  high 
quality  that  it  seems  unlikely  that  African  Ameri- 
cans will  ever  again  be  shrouded  in  invisibility.  To 
their  credit,  much  of  that  excellent  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  serious  and  committed  white  schol- 
ars. However,  if  it  is  argued,  as  Thomas  Holt  does  in 
his  excellent  introduction  to  Darlene  Clark  Hine's 
important  collection  of  essays  The  State  of  Afro- 
American  History:  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  that 
"an  Afrocentric  perspective  is  essential  to  any  at- 
tempt to  reconstruct  the  Afro-American  experience 
but  that  simultaneously  one  must  locate  that  experi- 
ence within  the  context  of  larger  American,  and  in- 
deed global  developments,"  then  we  are  going  to 
need  more  young  people  of  color  to  enter  the  profes- 


sion 
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Indeed,  the  question  of  whether  there  will  be  a 
fifth  generation  of  black  scholars  is  a  haunting  one. 
Given  the  material  conditions  of  the  African-Ameri- 
can populace  and  the  pernicious  political  atmos- 


Black  historians  will  also  have  to  continue  to 
give  serious  attention  both  to  questions  of  class 
.  .  .  and  to  blacks'  relations  with  other  ethnic 
groups  in  American  society. 


phere  of  the  past  decade  and  the  present,  any  hopes 
for  a  fifth  generation  are  pretty  grim.  For  example, 
in  1989  only  811  doctorates  were  awarded  to  Afro- 
Americans  in  all  fields  (as  compared  to  1,056  in 
1979),  and  the  latest  figures  reveal  that  blacks  com- 
prise only  four  percent  of  all  faculty  in  this  nation's 
colleges.20  What's  more,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
this  situation  will  change  in  the  near  future;  the  lat- 
est figures  show  a  marked  decline  in  the  enrollments 
of  black  males  in  the  nation's  colleges.  It  is  impor- 
tant, then,  that  the  profession  create  opportunities 
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for  young  black  scholars,  men  and  women,  to  train, 
teach,  and  write  history.  Whatever  good  purpose 
there  may  be  in  understanding  the  centrality  of 
black  history  in  American  history  and  in  furthering 
our  rethinking  of  American  history,  it  is  of  no  use  at 
all  if  it  is  not  accessible  to  young  people,  black  and 
white.  That  means  we  need  scholars  who  are  willing 
to  study  and  teach  black  history  and  scholars  who 


As  historians  we  have  a  responsibility  to  not  only 
put  our  work  before  our  colleagues  but  also  to 
present  it  in  a  manner  that  can  have  real  meaning 
for  the  general  public. 


are  willing  to  make  black  history,  and  history  in  gen- 
eral, available  to  the  public  at  large. 

An  example  of  the  foregoing  may  spell  out  what  I 
mean  more  clearly.  In  April  of  1988, 1  was  invited  to 
make  a  presentation  at  the  Chemung  County  His- 
torical Society's  Symposium  on  African-American 
History  and  Culture  in  upstate  New  York.  Since  I 
have  been  working  for  quite  sometime  on  a  history 
of  Afro-Americans  in  that  region,  I  was  excited 
about  the  opportunity  to  meet  some  of  the  people 
who  were  beginning  to  do  work  in  that  area  (it  has 
oftentimes  felt  very  lonely  doing  this  study).  As  it 
turned  out,  the  affair  was  a  great  success  primarily 
because  it  was  open  to  the  public.  I  learned  again 
what  we  all,  as  professional  historians,  probably 
already  know:  that  our  profession  has  become  so 
specialized  in  the  past  two  decades  that  we  have 
almost  lost  the  intelligent  lay  audience  to  whom  we 
should  be  writing  and  speaking.  It  was  therefore  a 
wonderful  surprise  to  find  genuine  interest  in  the 
work  I  was  doing.  Moreover,  it  reaffirmed  my  belief 
that  as  historians  we  have  a  responsibility  to  not  only 
put  our  work  before  our  colleagues  but  also  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  manner  that  can  have  real  meaning  for  the 
general  public.21 

In  other  words,  younger  generations  of  both 
blacks  and  whites  can  only  benefit  from  our  labors 
in  the  fields  of  research  if  we  are  willing  to  make  that 
history  accessible  to  them.  That  is  yet  another  one  of 
the  primary  aims  of  black  history— to  make  the  past 
experiences  of  African  Americans  easily  known  and 
available  to  all.  But  our  goal  must  not  simply  be  to 
help  them  to  know  what  the  contributions  of  blacks 
were;  rather  it  must  be  to  let  Americans  know  the 
Afro-American  past  so  that  they  may  better  see  the 
whole  picture  of  our  nation's  past  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving themselves  as  citizens  and  as  human  beings. 
Studies  such  as  those  I  have  mentioned  here  have 
gone  a  long  ways  toward  accomplishing  this  goal, 
but  there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  if  we  do  not 
want  to  enter  the  twenty-first  century  historically  il- 


literate. That  is  a  disaster  that  must  be  avoided  at  all 
costs. 
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Fact  or  Fantasy? 
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by 
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The  introduction  of  the  American  presence  in  the 
early  Pacific  Northwest  has  traditionally  been  por- 
trayed as  an  exclusively  Caucasian  endeavor.  But 
with  the  recent  emergence  of  ethnic  studies  as  a  legit- 
imate academic  discipline  and  the  development  of 
competent  scholars  from  diverse  ethnic  and  racial 
backgrounds,  the  traditional  perspectives  on  this  pe- 
riod of  exploration  have  been  broadened  and  re- 
vised. One  benefit  of  this  new  scholarship  is  the 
story  of  the  first  documented  presence  of  a  black 
man  in  the  area  known  today  as  Oregon.1  Markus 
Lopius  came  to  and  died  in  Oregon  in  1788. 

The  story  of  the  death  of  Markus  Lopius  is  part  of 
the  larger  story  of  the  activities  of  American  ex- 
plorer Robert  Gray  on  his  first  expedition  to  the  Ore- 
gon coast  in  1788  aboard  the  sloop  Lady  Washing- 
ton. The  primary  source  of  information  concerning 
this  episode  is  preserved  in  the  log  kept  by  Robert 
Has  well,  a  19-year-old  officer  on  that  journey.2 

Haswell  details  in  his  entry  of  Saturday,  August 
16, 1788,  a  landing  by  seven  of  the  ten  crew  members 
in  the  Tillamook  Bay  area  that  culminated  in  the 
death  of  Lopius  at  the  hands  of  the  local  inhabi- 
tants. Haswell  described  Lopius  as  "a  young  Black 
man  ...  a  native  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. .  .  ."3 
These  islands  lie  off  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  far 
enough  out  in  the  Atlantic  to  have  served  as  a  conve- 
nient rest  and  refitting  station  for  European  and 
American  wind-driven  vessels  throughout  the  age  of 
exploration.  Lopius  was  not  an  original  member  of 
Gray's  crew  when  it  left  Boston  but  had  signed  on 
when  Gray  stopped  in  these  islands  on  his  way 
around  South  America.4  His  name  indicates  that  his 
origins  most  probably  lay  in  the  traditions  of  Span- 
ish or  Portuguese  new  world  maritime  activities. 
Blacks  were  present  very  early  and  in  significant 
numbers  in  those  seagoing  traditions. 


During  the  fateful  landing  in  the  Tillamook  Bay 
several  members  of  the  party,  including  Haswell, 
dined  and  visited  with  the  local  natives  in  their  vil- 
lage while  other  crewmen  engaged  in  the  harvest  of 
coastal  grass  to  be  used  on  board  ship  for  livestock 
fodder.  Lopius  was  among  the  crewmen  on  this  as- 
signment. Lopius  carelessly  stuck  his  cutlass  in  the 
sand,  and  when  one  of  the  natives  carried  it  off, 
Lopius  followed  in  hot  pursuit  to  reclaim  the 
weapon,  eventually  catching  and  collaring  the  cul- 
prit. When  surrounded  by  other  natives,  Lopius 
called  out  to  his  fellow  crewman  for  aid.  Upon  the 
approach  of  Haswell  and  two  others  in  response  to 
his  call,  Haswell  wrote  that  the  natives: 

Instantly  drenched  there  knives  and  spears 
with  savage  fuery  in  the  boddy  of  the  unfortu- 
nate youth.  He  quited  his  hold  and  stumbled 
but  rose  again  and  stagered  towards  us  but  hav- 
ing a  flight  of  arrows  thrown  into  his  back  and 
he  fell  within  fifteen  yards  of  me  and  instantly 
expired  while  they  mangled  his  lifeless  corse.5 

Haswell  and  the  other  members  of  his  party  only 
narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate,  being  closely  pur- 
sued on  foot  and  over  water  by  the  natives  until  they 
reached  the  relative  safety  of  the  Lady  Washington  at 
anchor  in  the  bay.  From  her  deck  they  were  able  to 
drive  off  the  natives  by  the  "discharge  [of]  two  or 
three  swivel  shot  at  them."6  This  imminent  peril  to 
the  survivors  of  the  original  attack  required  them  to 
leave  the  body  of  Lopius  in  possession  of  the  na- 
tives. The  failure  to  secure  Lopius's  body  has 
spawned  a  continuing  controversy  that  has  fre- 
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quently  overshadowed  the  significance  of  his  role  as 
the  first  documented  black  visitor  to  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory and  also,  unfortunately,  the  first  black  man  to 
die  there. 

Given  the  failure  of  traditional  historians  in  ear- 
lier generations  to  understand  or  acknowledge  the 
contributions  of  nonwhites  in  the  era  of  exploration, 
the  Lopius  episode  has  been  the  victim  both  of  er- 
rors in  fact  and  errors  in  interpretation.  A  common 
factual  mistake  is  to  attribute  the  incident  to  the  la- 
ter Gray  expedition  that  discovered  the  Columbia 
River  in  1792.  The  respected  western  historian  Wil- 
liam Sherman  Savage  contributed  to  this  error  in  an 
article  for  the  Journal  of  Negro  History  in  1928.7 
The  most  persistent  example  of  the  interpretive  dis- 
figuration of  this  episode  concerns  speculation  that 
Lopius  survived  the  assault  and  subsequently  fa- 
thered a  well-known  native  American  chief  of  mixed 
racial  ancestry.  The  mistake  in  dates  has  been  easily 
corrected.  The  speculation  on  Lopius's  survival  lin- 
gers on  into  the  current  period. 


It  was  not  uncharacteristic  of  the  times  for  the 
words  of  a  native  American  to  be  dismissed  when 
they  conflicted  with  the  observations  of  a 
respectable  Caucasian. 


The  longevity  of  the  survival  thesis  resides  in  the 
obsessive  interest  that  race  held  for  Americans  in  the 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  No  other 
single  factor  concerning  character  or  quality  was  as 
important  as  race  during  this  period  in  establishing 
the  role  and  place  of  an  individual  in  American  life. 
Early  American  settlers  in  Oregon  in  the  1840s  and 
1850s  were  mystified  by  the  "negroid"  biological  fea- 
tures they  observed  in  some  of  the  native  popula- 
tions they  encountered.  Kilchis,  a  prominent  Tilla- 
mook chief  in  the  pioneer  period,  impressed  white 
Americans  in  this  way.  He  was  described  by  con- 
temporaries as  a  large  man  with  African  features 
that  included  kinky  hair,  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and 
negro  heels.8  Over  time  various  explanations  were 
advanced  by  white  Oregonians  to  explain  these  fea- 
tures of  Kilchis.  One  popular  theory  claimed  that  in 
the  late  eighteenth  century  a  ship  of  unrecorded 
name  wrecked  on  the  Tillamook  coast  and  the  crew 
managed  to  make  it  to  land.9  According  to  this  leg- 
end, the  local  natives,  suspicious  of  whites,  killed  all 
the  crew  except  for  the  black  cook  who  was  adopted 
into  the  tribe  and  eventually  fathered  Kilchis  by  a 
native  wife.10 

This  tale  was  the  generally  accepted  explanation 
until  June  1930  when  Lucy  E.  Doughty  of  Bay  City, 
Tillamook  County,  originated  a  theory  connected  to 
the  Lopius  episode.  Doughty  had  been  requested  by 


Edgar  B.  Piper,  then  editor  of  the  Oregonian  news- 
paper, to  contribute  material  to  a  series  on  Oregon 
pioneer  history.  Doughty  included  the  shipwreck 
legend  in  her  original  submission,  but  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  to  the  editor  she  reversed  field  and  of- 
fered a  novel  new  speculation.  Having  read  of  the 
Lopius  incident  in  a  serialized  piece  in  the  Ore- 
gonian by  Phillip  H.  Parrish,  she  was  inspired  to  re- 
vise her  view  of  the  origin  of  the  negroid  features  of 
Chief  Kilchis: 

After  I  had  read  this  statement,  I,  for  one,  ac- 
quitted our  Tillamook  Bay  Indians  of  the 
charge  of  murder.  I  believe  that  the  terrified 
sailors  saw  Lopez  [Lopius]  struggling  in  the 
hands  of  his  captors,  bound  to  the  tree  and 
menaced  with  weapons.  Hearing  his  wild 
shrieks,  they  thought  he  was  being  killed,  and 
fled  to  save  themselves.  I  believe  he  was  the 
Black  man  of  the  tradition.11 

In  this  way  Lopius  was  substituted  for  the  black 
cook  of  the  shipwreck  legend.  Obviously,  Parrish 
had  departed  significantly  from  Haswell's  account 
of  the  incident  in  his  newspaper  article  that  so  influ- 
enced Doughty.  Haswell  was,  of  course,  an  eyewit- 
ness; Parrish  was  separated  from  the  event  by  over 
100  years.  However,  Doughty's  inspiration,  reflect- 
ing as  unkindly  as  it  did  on  the  character  and  reputa- 
tion of  Haswell  and  Gray's  crew  and  based  on  no 
foundation  other  than  her  own  speculation,  gained 
increasing  acceptance  over  time  through  repetition 
and  because  it  seemed  to  supply  so  neatly  a  "reason- 
able" resolution  to  a  long-standing  sensitive  schol- 
arly question  in  the  context  of  the  racial  climate  of 
the  1930s.  The  survival  theory  thus  entered  local 
lore.  When  later  researchers  tapped  local  knowledge 
it  was  there  for  their  consumption  and  thus  found  its 
way— sometimes  as  rumor,  sometimes  as  fact  — into 
the  mainstream  historical  treatment  of  the  area.  For 
example,  Captain  Francis  Cross,  when  doing  re- 

While  traditional  scholarship  assumed  the 
absence  of  a  multiracial  maritime  frontier  between 
1 785  and  1 795  .  .  .  there  are  dissenting  voices 
that  reached  opposite  and  more  reliable 
conclusions. 

search  for  the  work  Sea  Venture:  Captain  Gray's  Voy- 
ages of  Discovery  1787-1793,  included  the  following 
reference  regarding  the  Lopius  incident,  which  had 
been  transmitted  to  him  by  citizens  of  Tillamook, 
Oregon: 

The  report  of  [the  sloop  Lady]  Washington's 
"black  boy"  has  not  been  confirmed.  The  writ- 
ten statement  by  chronicler  Haswell,  which 
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concludes  that  the  boy  had  apparently  been 
killed  by  the  Tillamooks,  is  not  accepted  by  the 
descendants  of  white  pioneers  in  the  Tilla- 
mook Bay  area.  They  declare  that  the  officer's 
report  is  in  error;  That  the  boy  was  not  killed. 
They  insist,  with  good  reason,  that  owing  to  the 
prompt  retreat  of  the  white  men  from  the  scene 
of  violence,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  know 
if  the  "black  boy"  had  been  killed  or  if  he  had 
lived. 

This  denial  by  today's  citizens  of  Tillamook  of 
the  death  of  Washington's  "black  boy"  has  been 
handed  down  through  several  generations.  The 
descendants,  moreover,  refer  to  the  fact  that, 
before  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  a  Tilla- 
mook Indian  chief  had  physical  characteristics 
that  were  unquestionably  negroid.12 

Doughty's  inspiration  has  thus  provided  "good 
reason"  for  this  liberty  with  Haswell's  original  ac- 
count to  become  incorporated  into  academic  con- 
siderations of  the  expedition.  As  late  as  1987  serious 
scholars  continued  to  seek  to  confirm  or  refute  this 
ill-born  hypothesis.13  A  rebuttal  to  Doughty's  claims 
submitted  in  a  letter  to  the  Oregonian  editor  by  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  Kilchis,  Ellen  Center,  soon  after 
Doughty's  original  letter  seems  to  have  had  little  ef- 
fect in  squelching  the  creative  and  unfounded  con- 
clusions reached  by  Doughty.14  Center  stated  in 
part: 

It  may  be  very  interesting  for  her  and  others  to 
know  that  Kilchis  has  a  granddaughter  living  at 
this  time  who  can  give  all  information  neces- 
sary in  his  history  to  prove  that  he  is  not  of 
negro  descent.  I  am  his  granddaughter  and  can 
tell  you  anything  you  may  want  to  know  about 
the  tribe.  .  .  .15 

It  was  not  uncharacteristic  of  the  times  for  the  words 
of  a  native  American  to  be  dismissed  when  they  con- 
flicted with  the  observations  of  a  respectable 
Caucasian. 

Today  there  is  no  reason  to  grant  merit  to  the  sur- 
vival theory  regarding  the  Lopius  episode.  If  it  is  still 
necessary  to  explain  the  alleged  negroid  features  of 
some  Pacific  Northwest  Indians  in  the  pioneer  pe- 
riod, several  more  likely  sources  suggest  themselves. 
While  traditional  scholarship  assumed  the  absence 
of  a  multiracial  maritime  frontier  between  1785  and 
1795  and  wrote  the  history  of  the  period  to  reflect 
this  presumption,  there  are  dissenting  voices  that 
reached  opposite  and  more  reliable  conclusions. 
One  such  voice  was  that  of  George  I.  Quimby,  who 
wrote  in  the  American  Anthropologist  in  1948  that 
"Non-European  peoples  were  significant  minorities 
among  the  personnel  of  trading  and  exploring  ships 
on  the  Northwest  coast  during  this  period  [1785  to 
1795]. "16  In  addition  to  many  well-documented  ref- 


erences to  Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipino,  and  Hawai- 
ian crewmen  on  the  ships  of  this  era,  Quimby  cites  in 
a  section  on  "Negroes  on  the  Northwest  Coast"  the 
examples  of  a  black  deserter  from  a  Spanish  vessel  in 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  the  presence  of  a 
"crew  of  22  men,  mostly  Joloano  negroes"  who 
worked  the  British  brigantine  Venus  on  the  north- 
west coast  in  1792.17 

Beyond  these  representative  blacks  in  the  mari- 
time experience,  several  other  possible  biological 
sources  exist.  The  arrival  of  significant  numbers  of 
white  American  settlers  into  the  Oregon  territory  in 
the  pioneer  period  did  not  occur  until  the  1840s  and 
after.  This  is  very  late  in  the  story  of  interracial  mis- 

//  is  well-documented  that  blacks  played  an 
active  role  in  the  prepioneer  exploring  and  fur 
trading  era  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

cegenation  between  native  Americans  and  blacks  in 
the  east  and  midwest  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Spanish  America.  Blacks  were  a 
significant  presence  in  Spanish  new  world  activities 
from  the  early  1500s  on.18  Given  the  proximity  of  the 
Spanish  presence  in  California  and  the  prominence 
of  Spanish  coastal  activity  prior  to  1800,  this  source 
cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  Additionally,  it  is  well- 
documented  that  blacks  played  an  active  role  in  the 
prepioneer  exploring  and  fur  trading  era  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.19  The  introduction  of  negroid 
biological  features  through  overland  infusions  from 
the  French,  British,  or  American  fur  trading  and  ex- 
ploring activities  prior  to  the  1840s  is  distinctly  pos- 
sible. Returning  to  maritime  possibilities,  the  infu- 
sion of  South  Pacific  negroid  features  through  acci- 
dental arrival  (i.e.,  storm  driven  ships)  or  purposeful 
exploratory  voyages  into  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  is- 
landers in  earlier  periods  is  also  worth  considera- 
tion. The  physical  appearance  of  many  South  Pa- 
cific islanders,  i.e.,  New  Guinea,  Fiji,  etc.,  remains 
very,  negroid  even  today.  Reality  suggests  at  this  late 
date  that  specific  verifiable  knowledge  of  the 
sources  of  any  negroid  biological  strain  in  the  native 
populations  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the  prepio- 
neer period  will  remain  inaccessible  and  speculative 
for  modern  scholarship. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  advisable  to  grant  to 
Haswell  and  Gray's  crewmen  the  decent  and  gener- 
ous portion  of  courage  that  the  survival  theory 
strips  away  on  the  flimsiest  foundation  of  individual 
speculation.  It  is  also  timely  and  proper  to  accord 
Markus  Lopius  the  full  measure  of  merit  and  recog- 
nition he  deserves  as  a  valuable  member  of  Gray's 
crew  and  the  first  documented  black  person  to  reach 
the  Oregon  territory.  It  is  a  distinction  he  purchased 
with  the  price  of  his  life. 
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